












The Musical Visitor. 





CINCINNATI, SEPTEMBER, 1891. 


NEW EVERY MORNING. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 








Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new. 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you— 
A hope for me, and a hope for you, 


All the past things are past and over, 

The tasks are done and the tears are shed. 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover ; 

Yesterday’s wounds which smarted and bled 
Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf which God holds tight, 
With glad days, and sad days, and bad days which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fullness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go since we can not retrieve them, 
Can not undo and can not atone; 

God in his mercy receive, forgive them! 
Only the new days are our own; 

To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 


Here are the skies all burnished brightly ; 
Here is the spent earth all reborn; 

Here are the tired limbs springing lightly 
To face the sun and to share in the morn, 

In the chrism of dew and the cool of dawn. 


Every day is a fresh beginning. 
Lister, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And in spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzle forecasted, and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again. 


MUSIC IN LONDON. 


Lonpon, August 5, 1891. 


Dyf E are now in the midst of the dull season. The musical per- 
formances of the summer have ended, and, except as to the 
Promenade Concerts, which will not begin till September, and 

the festivals, we are not likely to have any serious music until mid 


October. 
THE COVENT GARDEN SEASON 


Consisted of ninety-five nights, longer than usual. A mixed program 
given on the state visit of the German Emperor may be left out of 
count. The remaining ninety-four performances have been divided 
as follows: ‘‘ Faust" heads the list with twelve representations ; 
‘‘Lohengrin,”’ nine; “ Roméo et Juliette’’ and “‘Les Huguenots,” 
eight; ‘‘Carmen,” seven: ‘‘ Orfeo," six: ‘‘ Tannhauser,"’ “ Rigoletto,” 
and ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” five; ‘‘ Manon,”’ “ Traviata,”’ and “ Otello,” 
four; ‘ Le Prophéte,” and ‘ Mireille,’’ three; ‘ Mefistofele,”’ ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger,”’ ‘‘ Marta,” “ Lucia,”’ and ‘“ Aida,” two, and Beetho- 
ven's “ Fidelio,"’ one performance. The figures are more or less 
delusive. ‘‘ Faust’’ has been performed twelve times, but on more 
than one occasion as astopgap, the audience being necessarily small. 
On the other hand, ‘“Otello"’ has been given only four times, 
although on each occasion the house was crammed. Beethoven's 
“ Fidelio’ would well have stood another performance, even at the 
cost of reducing the number of representations of ‘“‘ Traviata’’ and 
‘Rigoletto’ (works which are now only revived forthe sake of cer- 
tain artists) and of striking out ‘‘ Marta’ and “ Lucia”’ altogether. 
‘Lohengrin "' and “ Roméo” have succeeded chiefly upon their 
merits, although the fact that the principal part in each has been 
played by M. Jean de Reszke must not be overlooked. The revival 
of “Manon”’ is not likely to place that work permanently in the re- 
pertory of the Royal Italian Opera. Like “ Mireille’’ and similar 
operas, the style is too thin for so large a house. The popularity of 
Carmen" seems to be abating, for, although it has been given in 


both Italian and French—twice by M. J. de Reszke in the principal 
part—it has only been performed seven times. ‘“ Die Meistersinger” 
might assuredly have been given oftener than twice, for on each 
occasion it drewalarge audience. In short, the number of represen- 
tations is no guide whatever to the tastes of opera goers. 

The season has not been without its disappointments. Although 
Sir Augustus Harris issued no regular prospectus, yet in various 
quarters, official and otherwise, he allowed it to be understood that 
among the works he had chosen were Wagner's “ Siegfried’’ and 
Mascagni's “ Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ the latter of which would have 
been given for the first time in England, and that he also proposed 
to revive Halévy's “La Juive’’ and Wagner's ‘Flying Dutchman,” 
and if time allowed also to produce Gounod's “ Philemon et Baucis.”’ 
Afterwards he accepted Mr. Isidore de Lara's “ Light of Asia,’’ and 
promised to produce it immediately after the production of “ Otello.” 
Unhappily it has been found impossible to fulfill any one of these 
intentions. The whole of the novelties suggested or promised have 
been struck out or postponed till next year, and the only revivals 
have been Verdi's “ Otello," which had already been performed some 
twenty times at the Lyceum, and Massenet’s ‘“‘ Manon,”’ familiar to us 
from its performances by the Carl Rosa Company. The most im- 
portant debutant of the season was Mr. Van Dyck. 


DRYSDALE'S ‘“‘ THE KELPIE.”’ 


At the Royal Academy Concert on the 29th ult., was produced a 
so-called ‘‘ dramatic cantata,’’ or vocal piece, ‘‘ The Kelpie,’’ by Mr. 
Leamont Drysdale. Here the Scottish and dramatic elements are 
pretty freely intermixed, and the accompaniments are most realistic 
and effective. It was well sung by Miss Margaret Ormerod. After 
this came the second novelty of the afternoon, that is to say, a recita- 
tion with orchestral accompaniments, entitled 


‘* BERGLIOT,”’ 


written a few years ago by Grieg. The work was rendered in Eng- 
lish, the version in the vernacular being written by Mr. Frederic Cor- 
der. The story tells of the woes of Bergliot, a widow whose husband 
and son have gone to the wars, where they have been treacherously 
killed. She stirs up the warriors to avenge them, and the whole ends 
with a highly effective funeral march, through which the latter end 
of the poem is spoken. Grieg’s music is highly dramatic and often 
very realistic, but the young lady who spoke the lines, although 
obviously possessing dramatic power, was more or less indistinct, so 
that the words of the poem were not always intelligible 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE 

students gave their final concert last month. A better reading than 
that vouchsafed to Brahms’s Serenade “ for small orchestra,’’ a work 
which does not deserve the neglect with which it has recently been 
treated, could not, indeed, very well have been desired. A new 
Piano-forte Concerto in E-flat, from the pen of Mr. S. Liddle, was also 
produced. The opening movement is rather discursive and too 
long, although it contains undeniably clever work. The slow move- 
ment, of a dirge-like character, consisting of a set of variations, and 
the finale, a brightly written vomdo, would, however, have been 
creditable to a far older pen, The concerto was admirably played 
by Miss Augusta Spiller, and it was conducted by Prof. Stanford. 

THE CHESTER FESTIVAL 

took place last month. The festival was an advance on previous 
performances in that city, the choir being better than before, mainly, 
no doubt, owing to the fact that some of the best singers were derived 
from Bradford, Leeds, and other places. The improvement made by 
erecting the band-stand at the west end of the cathedral was most 
marked. The only novelty of the week was Dr. J. C. Bridge's cantata 
“ Rudel,” a light and pleasant work, entirely unpretentious, but well 
put together. The solos are so pretty, and the choral parts so inter- 
esting, though comparatively simple, that the cantata will, in all 
probability become popular amongst provincial choirs. 


‘QUEEN HYNDE OF CALEDON.” 


Mr. Hamish McCunn's new cantata, ‘‘ Queen Hynde of Caledon,” 
has been accepted for production during the winter season of the 
Glasgow Choral Union. The libretto is adapted by the composer's 
father from the Ettrick Shepherd's poem, and the work is written for 
two sopranos, tenor, and bass, besides chorus and orchestra. We 
understand that Mr. McCunn has resolved to undertake no more 
festival work until after the completion of his first grand opera which 
Mr. D'Oyly Carte has commissioned him to write for the English 








Opera House. The title of the opera will, we learn, be “ Cleopatra.” 
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THE “ LIGHT OF ASIA,’ BY ISIDORE DE LARA. 





9 HE story is, of course, based upon Sir Edward Arnold's poem 
$ “The light of Asia,” but it has now been arranged by Sig. 
Mazzucato in stage form in a series of brief scenes. In the 
prologue Aman, the Buddhist spirit of the world, is standing on 
earth and announcing the portentous birth of Buddha in the form 
of Prince Siddartha. The religious features of this scene need not be 
dilated upon. It will suffice that the chorus claiin Siddartha as 
‘‘Thou pure and perfect one,”’ and that his earthly mother dies, her 
transfigured form being seen ascending to heaven as the chorus, bow- 
ing to the earth, sing of her departure to 


Where angels greet the illustrious dead, 
Attendant on that worshiped mother-head. 


In the first act we have a meadow scene by sunset. The peasants 
are at their work, singing a bucolic chorus, ‘‘ The roses’ scent makes 
sweet the air."’ Prince Stddartha, now grown to man’s estate, speed- 
ily enters with his girl-cousin, who sings a ballad. Siddartha has 
been educated by his father in complete ignorance of the ills of the 
world and of the evil of its inhabitants. Consequently, as he stands 
admiring the scene, he is not a little astonished on witnessing a con- 
troversy between two peasants. The younger peasant jumps over a 
landmark into a field where a feeble old man is working, and seeks 
to deprive him of his inheritance. The young laborer pushes aside 
the older and they fight, the old fellow eventually falling dead at 
Siddartha's feet. The Prince, who seems to be a particularly pure 
young man, is bewildered by what has occurred because, it is ex- 
plained, ‘“‘ old age, sorrow, and death are as yet unknown to him.” 
He expresses his astonishment in a baritone solo, and sitting under a 
tree he listens to an invisible chorus of Devas or Hindoo spirits, who 
sing— 

Whisper, lo the world rejoices, 
This is he shall save mankind. 


In the second act we for a time leave the supernatural, and are ac- 
corded a little purely human interest. Siddartha is overcome with 
sadness, and the king, his father, endeavors to amuse him with a series 
of dances (of swords, cymbals, serpents, eggs, and so forth), danced 
by the Nautch girls and others. As the dancers leave, and the court 
file out, Stddartha is left alone with the beauteous Yasodhara, and an 
elaborate duet ensues. The modest maiden first accosts the Prince, 
takes off her veil, looks at him full in the face, and asks, while he has 
been distributing gifts to the dancers, whether there is one left for her. 
He explains that the gifts are gone, but, dazzled by her beauty, he 
takes off a gold circlet from his forehead and fastens it round the 
maiden's waist. Gradually the love duet develops, the lady throws 
herself passionately into the /yivce's arms, and with a mutual inter- 
change of expressions of affection the act closes. 

The third act is purely Eastern, it representing the scene in the 
Pleasure House, as described in Sir Edwin Arnold's ‘ Light of Asia.” 
A lengthy solo, in which touches of the Eastern character are appar- 
ent, is sung by Yasodhara (now the wife of the Prince) in order to 
lull her husband to sleep. Nautch girls also slowly dance round 
them, and other girls fan them. Yasodfara soon falls asleep, but 
Siddartha, restless and perturbed, hears the voice of A/man, spirit of 
the world, declaring to him— 

Siddartha, know that in thy hand 
Thou holdest our destiny. 

Arise, O heaven-sent, and let 

The world be saved by thee. 

Through the night breezes also is heard the invisible chorus of the 
Devas, warning the Prince of his high mission. His wife awakens 
and endeavors to comfort him, but S¢d@dartha, apostrophizing his be- 
loved, quits her, divests himself of his mantle and other insignia of 
royalty, and walks out into the night. This in Northwestern India, 
some centuries B. C., is called the “great renunciation.” A police 
magistrate, A. D. 1891, might describe it as wife desertion. 

In the fourth act we are back again into the supernatural. The 
scene is effective enough in the libretto. One interpolation, however, 
is an improvement. Before the scene of temptation opens, a small 
company of pilgrims cross the stage and sing a chorus. This is fol- 
lowed by asolo for Prince Stddartha, after which the scene darkens, 
and Mara, the typical Beelzebub of the Buddhist faith, appears from 
a rock in the midst ofa storm. He summons his demons, and after- 
wards a company of beauteous women, among them a phantom 
representing Siddartha's wife. The scene of temptation includes a 
female chorus and a solo for Vasodhara, but the Prince resists the 
spell, and the phantom disappears, This is the end of the opera 
proper, and it will be observed that the story is left incomplete. In 
the epilogue, however, Siddartha assumes the form of Buddha, and 
reveals to his followers the tenets of the new faith. 





THE ALIEN SPIRIT IN MUSIC. 





) HIS alien spirit has assumed such proportions that many musi- 
cal artists who were thoroughly educated in this country could 
obtain no encouragement or success here until they had gone 

abroad and procured the necessary import stamp. No matter if they 

appeared in a mere café chantant or a suburban music hall. For 
what use is the cable if not to transmit an electric cipher signifying 
that Miss Columbia or Mr. Jonathan appeared ‘ with great success,”’ 
etc., etc. The cable representative can not be expected to know 
about such matters. He is simply a man of business and of perquisites, 

and our people do not read foreign newspapers, because they have a 

better article at home. 

But we have not yet mentioned the other evils which result from 
this ‘‘ going abroad.’ Do not imagine this success is obtained with- 
out a penalty being exacted in the old world. In order to obtain a 
hearing Mr. Jonathan is informed that he must take a course of les- 
sons (at least a few) from err, Signor, or Mons. Blank, not alone 
for pecuniary considerations, but for the prestige which an accom- 
plished pupil always gives to a professor. The American teacher, to 
whom the credit is due, is therefore ignored, the fruits of his skill are 
filched from him, and another feather is pinned to the cap of fraud 
and prejudice. The case of Miss Columbia is similar; though if she 
merely betrays her teacher and works the cable, and does not sacri- 
fice to the roffesseur or impresario more than her American dollars, 
she is a most remarkable and fortunate young lady. 

The fact is no longer disputed that several of the greatest singers 
of the world, as well as some first-rate composers, were born and 
educated in the United States. And we have the words from Madame 
Patti’s own lips that her best singing teacher was Barilli, who has 
lived in New York for forty years. Whatever the native advantages 
may, or may not, have been fifteen or twenty years ago, there is at 
the present time no necessity for going to Europe to receive a musi- 
cal education. 
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TONIC SOL-FA JUBILEE, 


@) UR London correspondent sends us the following notes of the 
recent Jubilee : 


During the past month the Tonic Sol-fa Jubilee performances 
have been brought to a close. On Tuesday, the 21st, there was a 
conversazione of the Curwen Club, and on the 22d a soirée of the 
Association of Tonic Sol-fa choirs. On the 23d the choral competi- 
tion between nine choirs, selected from the London Board Schools, 
for the challenge trophy, was held, and in the evening a reception 
was held by the president of the association at the Royal Society of 
British artists. On the 24th there was a conference at Exeter Hall, 
when Mr. MacNaught read a paper, ‘‘ How may the musical training 
of children be provided for on their leaving school so as to prepare 
them for membership of choirs?"’ In the evening there was a meet- 
ing, not too largely attended, it is said, at Exeter Hall. Organ solos 
were announced to be played by Mr. James Gillie, of Glasgow, and 
part-songs were to be sung by the Swansea Tonic Sol-fa and Mr. 
Phillips’s choirs. 

The principal event of the Jubilee was, however, the great Jubilee 
Festival at the Crystal Palace on the 25th. It would be hopeless to 
give details of the entertainment, which started at eleven o'clock with 
a choral competition (Sir John Stainer awarding the prize to Mr. 
Birch’s London Temperance Choir, and the second prize to the Not- 
tingham Choir), and closed shortly before nine o'clock. In the course 
of an evening concert by about three thousand metropolitan singers, 
conducted by Mr. W. C. MacNaught, Schubert's ‘‘ Song of Mariam"’ 
was performed, the solo, unfortunately, being given by sixty of the 
sopranos of the choir. The large choirs at first projected could not, 
it appears, be gathered together, so that the metropolitan chorus was 
reduced from five thousand to three thousand, and the provincial 
choir from five thousand to four thousand singers. The program of 
the provincial chorus included Hiller’s “Song of Victory,”’ the solo 
being sung by Miss Spada, and the prize Jubilee Ode by Mr. Cowley. 
Amongst the most effective features of the festival, however, were the 
admirable reading at sight by the provincial choristers of Mr. Nixon's 
Psalm C., the music of which they had never seen before; and the 
‘‘ear’’ experiment, the three thousand London singers taking down 
a four-part hymn tune, specially written by Sir John Stainer, as each 
part was played on the organ, and immediately singing it in har- 
mony. We do not believe that even the Albert Hall Choir would 
come so triumphantly out of atest of this sort. The Crystal Palace 
Festival was, in a sense, a popular /¢/e, but as a musical demonstra- 
tion it was no less successful than the opening service at St. Paul's. 




















MUSIC AT WORSHIP. 


N a very admirable address at a recent gathering in Salem, Mass., 
Dr. B. C. Blodgett, professor of music in Smith College, made 
several points worthy the attention of the Visiror readers. The 

speaker expressed himself as pleased with the manner in which the 
subject was put—“ Music as Worship,” which assumes much, and does 
not leave room for the question: What can the service do for music ? 
He then proceeded to consider his subject in two divisions: worship 
by itself, and music in worship. He deprecated the tendency and 
the danger of losing the element of worship out of our thought, if not 
our creed ; it has been neglected and relegated to a mere introduc- 
tory service, while other matters not relatingto worship have usurped 
its place. As set against each other, the teaching service is more 
dependent on worship than is worship on teaching. The service 
should begin at the level of the people, and lead up to one distinct 
thought, and everything should be eliminated from the service that 
does not lead to that point. Asa rule, the grand old ‘‘ Doxology”’ is 
out of place at the commencement of a service—it is too culminative, 
and belongs to a later place. 

Another thing that is done in nearly every church is the singing of 
our best hymns to popular airs that have no place in church music. 
These airs are excellent for the subjects for which they are written, 
but when applied to church hymns are incongruous and spoil the 
sentiment of the service, as when “‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee "’ is sung 
to the lovesick tune of ‘‘ Robin Adair."" The repertoire of church 
music is sufficient without going into other realms. 

Music is not an interloper among human attainments; it is well 
nigh the only universal thing. With the earliest records of speech 
we find record of music; and it has even been claimed that music 
was the first universal language. It isa revelation for good and a 
power over what is bad. There is a universal adaptiveness of every 
nationality to music and all over creation the same strains affect all 
people in the same way, though in different degrees. In illustrating 
its power for good, the speaker told the story of Handel, who, up to 
the age of fifty years, was a “ polyglot swearer,’’ rough and turbulent 
in nature, lawless, and vulgar. His work up to that age had been 
fifty-one vulgar operas, not one of which is now known. Then, in 
1741, came the Irish famine, and every one, including Handel, was 
asked to contribute something for the sufferers. The great composer 
meditated, and as he did so there came to him the memory of the 
little melody of the Italian shepherds in calling their sheep ; it haunted 
and impressed him, until out of it he evolved the pastora) symphony 
of the ‘‘ Messiah,"’ which led him on to the composition of that famous 
oratorio. A spiritual change and conversion accompanied the work ; 
the whole course of his life was changed, and after that time his 
lasting work of sacred music was accomplished. 

The speaker ridiculed the prominence given the discussion over 

the relative merits of quartet or chorus choir ; and severely denounced 
the — which regards and criticises the choir’s work from a concert 
standpoint. People have got away from the idea that the mission 
of the choir is to “ fill the church.” 
__In closing his address Dr. Blodgett made five important points: (1) 
Che pulpit, press, and private conversation should all advocate the 
importance of the worship service ; (2) the power of authority to deal 
with the choir should be placed in the hands of the pastor, and not 
with that modern innovation, the music committee; (3) the director 
of music should be the assistant pastor, or one in thorough sympathy 
with the pastor ; (4) the natural preparation for the service should be 
more complete than it is; and (5) the choir is pretty sure to be what 
Pp want it,—if they expect a concert the choir will try to give 
it them. 
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ORGANS, 


I. J. COGSWELL. 





E have observed the growing popularity of organs and or- 
gan music in this country, and with it the improvement in 
i organ-building and increase in the number of good organists. 
lhe improvement of organs and organists may be regarded as the 
cause and not the effect. With this change will naturally follow a 
modification of style both in the treatment of the instrument and in 
ompositions for the same. 
the classicists doubt their orthodoxy, and we are reminded by its fol- 
lowers that the beauty of a landscape consists not altogether in 
rocks, mountains and vast plains, but, as well, in the light touches of 
foliage, glinting sunlight, silver streams, cloud tints, and flitting birds ; 
no more does the beauty of an organ composition consist alone in 
rolling volumes of conglomerate sounds or gusts of reedy concoctions 
'rom overburdened pipes and pent sound-boxes. 

While the music of the “king of instruments" can not frisk and 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


The French school has already made | 


DIINO 


| frolic as that of the piano it is susceptible of wonderful decoration, 
and it may wave its banners and laces and plumes until the elephan- 
tine instrument sounds all in motion and as bright and attractive as a 
bride adorned for the nuptial festivities. While the organ is deprived 
of the fine effect of accent, much may be gained by the use of what 
might be termed a rhetorical pause—a rest or staccato effect before 
emphatic tones, the pause attracting attention to the following tone, 
and so really emphasizing it to the hearer. 

Registration is the peculiar genius of organ music and this should 
not be governed by tradition, but by the necessity of the genius of 
every passage. For instance, a certain passage seems generated from 
the very timber of the brass, and if given by the strings or wood- 
wind falls a lifeless form. Another, of a refined and nervous struc- 
| ture peculiar to the strings, if given by the diapasons is crushed from 
all life and beauty by the very weight of sound. No one phrase can 
be shifted from one tone-color to another, or from manual to pedals, 
without being, by some of these tone-colors, marred in its effect. 

It is often said that a secular melody will express a religious senti- 
ment equally well, but this isa mistake. To say that one tree of a 
forest is an expression of all the trees is to say that all trees are alike, 
and shows a lack of discrimination. Likewise, to say that a melody 
or chord succession expresses various sentiments, is to say that all 
sentiments or all melodies are alike, and shows a great lack of dis- 
crimination. 

Such melodies or passages as have a correlation of sentiment 
should be associated in the same composition. This correlation may 
be of correspondence or contrast, and in registrating for this a due 
regard to the genius of each passage will throw the composition into 
a strong and appropriate light. 

Some compositions have no place in the pipes of the organ, and 
their life and beauty is destroyed in the attempt to render them upon 
that instrument. 
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HAT IS MUSIC 





W ? 
UT, after all, music is most of all the expression of a spiritual 
life which one already possesses, and most of all the expression 
™ of praise and joy. Music is the natural expression of joyous 
ness, and joyousness is the characteristic of the religion of the Bible 
Therefore it is that Christianity is a musical religion, and Judaism 
was characteristically a musical religion. When David organized the 
services he made a great choral of five thousand voices, out of which 
he could cull the necessary elements for every Temple service—| 
suppose the grandest choral that ever has been seen perhaps in the 
Church, so far as mere numbers and magnitude are concerned. And 
when we come to Apostolic times, that is, in the primitive Christian 
Church also, though they met in private houses and were without 
choirs for musical service or accompaniment, they were bid to speak 
to one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. The Chris- 
tian Church, from the time when it was first organized under Moses 
down to the present time, has gone through the world singing as it 
|has gone. Its voice has been a voice of joy and praise, because the 
|religion of the Bible is a religion of joy and praise. Who are to 
| praise God, according to the Bible? ‘“ Let every one that hath breath 
| praise the Lord."’ That seems to include every member of an ordi- 
| nary congregation. Supposing I have no ear or voice for music? 
| Then ‘ make a joyful noise unto the Lord."’ Pretty nearly every one 
can do that. When shall I sing? ‘I will bless the Lord at all times ; 
his praise shall continually be in my mouth.’’ How shall I praise? 
You know some of our Scotch friends say we must not praise with 
instruments, with machinery, with organ for instance. But David did 
not say so. ‘‘ With harp, with psaltery, with clanging cymbal, with 
trumpet "’—all instruments that were known are gathered together in 
the psalm I read this morning, and combined as in one great orches- 
tra. Why shallI praise? ‘‘ He forgiveth all our sins, he healeth all 
our diseases, he redeemeth our life from destruction, he crowneth us 
with loving kindness and with tender mercies."’ Now, let that sense 
of the goodness of God be in the heart of the church and it will 
be hard for the Church to keep still. The minister can bring you 
ideas, but he can not express your thanksgiving. Articulate speech 
is the natural form of expression. Poetic speech is the highest form 
| of articulate speech. And music married to poetry is the highest pos- 
| sible combination on earth by which the highest possible experiences 
| can find their devout and divine expression.— vom a Sermon. 











‘*God sent his singers upon earth, 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again.”’ 
-Longfellow. 
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THEIR REWARD. 


D>. ACH devoted the fruits of his genius and labor to the town of 
fe) Leipsic during an arduous career of over sixty years, and for 
what ? Amere pittance, upon which his family barely subsisted ; 
and when he was dead his widow,a most excellent woman, was 
obliged to spend her last days ina pestiferous poor-house! Listen to 
Bach's ‘‘ Passion Music "’ to the B minor mass, or to his grand organ 
fugues, and, while listening, endeavor, for humanity's sake, to forget 
the rest. 

The giant Handel was sufficiently independent to betake himself 
to England, where the people appreciated him, and gave him both 
glory and wealth. Poor Mozart was cuffed about like a flunkey, and 
when he died the official papers merely announced, ‘“‘ Died, W. A. 
Mozart, of blue fever.’’ Think of the casket of this beautiful, sunny 
spirit, this exquisite musical poet being buried in a pauper’s grave, 
which to the present time is unknown! And Schubert, the child of 
genius, the master of song and of symphony, who was not deemed 
competent by the Viennese authorities to give music lessons in a 
parochial school! 
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THE SALVATION ARMY. 


N American editor, who was in attendance at the great Con- 

gregational meeting in London, has written a long and very 

interesting account of his visit to a jubilee gathering of this 
unique organization. We transcribe for the VISITOR only that portion 
of it describing the singing of one of their war songs. 

The crowning exercise of the day was the Battle of Song. In the 
orchestra were five thousand singers; to the right, female field officers 
and choir fifteen hundred strong, to the left, male field officers and 
choir twelve hundred strong, and to the rear a junior choir of girls 
five hundred strong and a boys’ choir of the same number, and 
down in front was the London choir of five hundred, and below 
these the full orchestra, while across the palace, perched up against 
the sky, was an echo choir of three hundred. That there was 
some music need not be said. It was almost the event of a life- 
time to hear it. There is only one occasion upon which it can be 
heard, and that the anniversary of the Salvation Army, at Crystal 
Palace. With such a multitude of singers it is easier to imagine than 
to describe the effect of an arrangement like the following: 

Will you quit the field’? 
Will you ever yield? 
Never! never! never,! 


Women and girls: 


Men and boys: 


Will you bravely fight? 
And defend the right? 
Yes, for ever! 


Women and girls: 


Men and boys: 


CHORUS, 


only: 
Never quit the field till the foe is slain, 
Never quit the field, no never, never yield: 
Never quit the field till the viectory’s gained, 
Full orchestra: Never! never! never! 


London choir 


When the foe is near 
Will you have a fear? 
Never! never! never! 


Men and boys: 


Women and girls: 
Will you cease to sing 
Praises to your king? 


Never! never! never! 


Full orchestra: 


Echo choir: 
Bravely ev'ry day 

Will you march away? 
Yes, for ever! 


Full orchestra: 
Echo choir: 
CHORUS. 
Full orchestra: ; 
Never quit the field till the foe is slain, 
Never quit the field, no never, never yield: 
Never quit the field till the victory’s gained, 


Echo choir Never! never! never! 


When is fierce the fray, 
Will you run away? 
Never! never! never! 


Echo choir: 


Full orchestra: 


When the battle’s done, 
Shall you wear a crown? 
Yes, for ever! 


Echo choir: 
Full orchestra: 


The following verse, echoed back from the choir, far away under 
the glass dome, had a wonderful effect: 


You'll walk through the valley and shadow, 
Through suffering, trial and care, 

And when you get safely wo glory 

You'll meet us, you'll meet us all there. 
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This seemed like a song of those who are safe at home, floated 
down from the skies. 

In the closing part of ‘‘the battle’’ the musical warriors sang a 
medley from the favorite songs of the army. At this point the scene 
became animated and picturesque beyond all description. The ma- 
jority of the singers had brought with them their silk pennants, 
which were of all colors, and the women had thrown around their 
shoulders large white scarfs. As the enthusiasm increased the pen- 
nants were waved, the handkerchiefs were brought out and waved 
by the other hand, and when the excitement had infected the twenty 
thousand people below, and they joined in the joyful demonstration 
and caught up the songs, the efiect was complete. Even the marble 
statues below must have felt a throb of life. 


TO TEST CLASSIC MUSIC. 


method of distinguishing good music from bad, there can be 

no excuse for misguided appreciation. If the music goes ‘1, 
2, 3, hop, hop, hop,” or ‘1, 2, 3, bum, bum, bum,”’ you may depend 
upon it that you are listening to unmitigated rubbish. But when you 
hear music which sounds as though a number of well-arranged notes 
were stuck into a barrel and energetically stirred about like a sort of 
harmonious oatmeal porridge, then you may assume that it is a fugue, 
and at once compose your features into an expression of profound 
interest. 

If on listening to the music, you fancy the notes are dropping acci- 
dentally on the floor and from time to time asserting themselves 
again in a quiet, dreamy sort of way, then the piece is probably a 
nocturne, and nocturnes, as you are aware, are very high-class 
music indeed. 

When the notes seem to arrive in trunk loads and each trunk 
contains, so to speak,a different sort from the one that has gone 
before, and when the train appears to take an unreasonable amount 
of time in passing a given point, then the masterpiece is most likely 
a symphony, and symphonies are the greatest musical creations 
hitherto produced. 

When it appears as though the notes had been tumbled down 
helter-skelter, then vigorously shoveled up into a heap, and lastly 
blown into the air with dynamite cartridges—that is rhapsody, and 
rhapsody is the latest variety of music out. At least this is the advice 
given by the humorous editor of the Philadelphia M/usic and Drama. 


Bie making one’s self familiar with the following simple 
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PLANS FOR A NEW SUMMER SCHOOL. 
A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT SILVER LAKE. 


S I intimated in my letter last month,I am surprised to find 
that the summer assembly is so good a place for normal musi- 
cal work as it proves to be. Of course the Chautauqua idea, 

whick is spreading so wonderfully over the land, was bound to in- 
clude music, but I supposed it would continue, as it began, to be 
simply chorus singing by such singing people as came there mainly 
for other purposes, and musical performances gotten up for entertain- 
ment. 

But with schools of language, schools of oratory, schools of draw- 
ing, etc., there would naturally come the thought of a school of 
music. This is now um fait accompli, at least so far as the Silver 
Lake Assembly is concerned. It only remains to arrange so that 
board shall be a little less expensive to make this place admirable 
for the preparation and improvement of teachers of music for their 
work, as it has always been pleasant for those who, while attending 
to other things, have enjoyed singing in the chorus. 

The managers are confident that they can arrange the boarding 
matter satisfactorily, and accomplish certain improvements for the 
convenience of the classes which the term just closed showed to be 
desirable. 

There are evidently two kinds of patrons of the music department 
of the assembly—those who make music a specialty, either as teachers, 
choristers, or prominent singers, and those who, as heretofore, in 
these assemblies, attend mainly to other exercises and entertain- 
ments, but enjoy the chorus practice and performances. 

It is proposed, therefore, to have two tickets next year, one for 
musical students, which will admit to all the classes, including the 
chorus, and one for the chorus alone. It is further proposed to 
put the full ticket at such a price that were a student to take up but 
one study he would be paying a less price for his lessons than they 
could be obtained for at any other time of year of that teacher in his 
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city work. It follows that were a student to take two, three, or four 
studies, as he may do, the expense would be merely nominal. 

The plan will be to begin on a Tuesday, and continue seventeen 
days, closing on a Thursday. This, taking out two Sundays, gives 
fifteen working days. (In the Normal Institute there were but twenty 
days, as we did not work on Saturday.) This plan serves two good 
purposes: it condenses the time, and so saves expense, and it pro- 
vides that all but the most distant students can take in every lesson 
of the course and yet be at home the Sunday before and the Sunday 
after the school. 

This first session of the ‘‘ Silver Lake School of Music "’ has been 
indeed a memorable one. My son F, W.'s work, always so popular 
and successful in the National Normal, was doubly so here, partly be- 
cause, being a hard-working student, he has added materially to his 
knowledge of his subject, and largely because his ideas are printed in 
‘orderly array’’ in his new book, and so could be studied and put into 
immediate practice by the students. The praises of his method and 
the delight of his class in seeing at last something sensible, clear and 
practical in voice training, would, if transcribed here, fill the VistTor. 
The teachers and singers that were present will indeed have a new 
power for their work. 

I need say nothing about my own work. It seemed to help the 
teachers and to interest all. I certainly enjoyed it. But you should 
have seen the subscriber on Grand Army Day, when, with his Loyal 
Legion badge, he joined the veterans in the great celebration. The 
‘ Battle Cry of Freedom "’ never had a grander chorus, nor its author 
a more enthusiastic and brotherly welcome. G. F. R. 
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THE ALTO’S TRIUMPH. 


66 veyyROM all envy, hatred, and malice, good Lord, deliver us,” 
yA slowly continued the minister. 
“Good Lord, deliver us,’’ echoed the congregation. 

It was a day of triumph for the soprano of the choir. All of the 
city folks who were passing the summer in cool Berryville were in 
the congregation, of the alto, her deadly enemy, had such a cold 
that she could not sing a note. 

So she soared aloft in highest notes of gladsome praise, while the 
unfortunate alto sat upon the back bench in the choir-loft, consumed 
with envy that even her dampest tears could not quench. 

“Glory be for ever more!"’ droned the bass with gusto. 

‘Glory be for ever more!"’ shrilled the tenor with fervor. 

Then the soprano took it up, took up the glad strain, ‘Glory be for 
ever more!’ Took it up and held it fondly, took it up and played 
with it among the lower notes. Snatched it again from the deeps 
and ran up the vocal scale with it in her teeth, throwing it out above 
the heads of the enraptured congregation and catching it again 
before it could strike bottom, as she swept up the scale and over the 
measures intriumphant joy. It was a day of triumph for her, indeed. 
Again she took up the fervid cry, ‘‘ Glory be for ever more!"’ Strik- 
ing the lowest note in her compass, she gloriously rolled up the chro- 
matic scale with the pean of victory —up—up—up—with her swaying 
head far back, her straining eyes half closed, her mouth round and 
open with the full crescendo of the pouring flood of melody. Up—up 
—up—higher and higher, till the air quivered in unison, and the 
souls of the listeners lost themselves in ecstasy. Up—up—up—up— 

Then suddenly, without a warning: 

“ Yeuch—yeuch! Chow—uch—uch—uch—chow—whickerree !"’ 

Her voice broke into a choking gasp, a thin reedy wheeze, a horri- 
ble eye-starting gurgle—she turned black in the face—and fell back- 
— into the choir-chairs behind the green curtains in front of the 

oft. 7 
Pa glared wildly from his place, hanging over the pulpit’s 
edge. 

The entire congregation rose as one man to leap upon the pew- 
seats and strain into the unknown horror with bursting eyes. 

The Associated Press representative dashed out the side door on a 
dead run for the telegraph-office to wire in the death of a choir-singer 
from a burst blood-vessel. 

When from the deathly stillness which hung over the fatal loft came 
a hissing whisper that stung the furthest ear distinctly : 

“ Ah—h—h! Swallowed it, did she? /ndeed? I told her once 
that if she wou/d open her mouth like that in summer time she'd 
have to get a screen door to keep the flies out! Why don't some 
one chunk her in the back once or twice?” 

It was the alto’s voice. 

w * * * * 
“ From envy, hatred, and malice, good Lord, deliver us!" 
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| struction ? 





Said Beethoven: ‘The world has no presentiment that music | 


is a higher revelation than all its wisdom and philosophy.” 


A HIT FROM THE SHOULDER. 





HE VIsiTor has been much interested in an article on “ Am- 

ericanism in Art’’ printed in a recent /nfer-Ocean. On the 

subject of who shall write the music for the great Fair to be 
held in Chicago in ‘93, the writer says : 

‘The great question is, can American composers create art works? 
Can an American(a man with the blood of freedom in his veins) con- 
duct an orchestra? Can an American musician impart first-rate in- 
If so, then let us have no more imported “ centennial 
marches,’ no more sending to Germany for a conductor to show us 
how Beethoven's symphonies ought not to be performed, and no 
more casting about among foreign conservatories for a piano or 
singing teacher. But certainly we can not test these matters unless 
American musicians are afforded an opportunity, This is demanded 
by that very spirit of justice which (in other matters) is characteristic 
of our countrymen. 

** At the centennial in 1876 the Philadelphia committee, in order to 
lend a false charm to the affair,sent an order accompanied by six 
thousand American gold dollars to Richard Wagner for a march. 
Wagner pocketed the ducats, dashed off a noisy piece of common- 
place music, with plenty of brass and drums, and smiled derisively 
as he quaffed his Johannesberger, and thought pittyingly of the cele 
bration. Nor do we blame him. What did he know of the land of 
Washington? And could he feel aught but contempt for a people 
who were seemingly compelled to send to Europe for a march / 
And such a march! Why, if Paine, Buck, Bristow, Gleason, Chad- 
wick, or any of our other high-class composers had written such a 
piece of cacophony it would have destroyed his reputation. Yet 
this ungenerous, unpatriotic, and shameful injustice was perpetrated 
by a committee of Americans within the sound of the old Liberty 
bell! And there is a vast quantity of this illiterate and vulgar toady- 
ism still rearing its unpatriotic head and its imported feathers among 
us. 

“This it is which has been the curse and stumbling block to Am- 
erican musicians, and it is this which we intend to oppose and expose. 
We do not need a foreign composition to celebrate the discovery of 
America. Do these people who prate of sending to Europe for a 
‘Columbus Cantata’ imagine that the founders of our government 
wrote to Europe for advice as to how the Constitution should be 
framed? Have we sent to the Old World for poets, generals, states- 
men, or inventors? On the contrary, has not Europe sent to us for 
our manufactured articles, our inventions, and even for our school 
system? And shall we, here in the great city of Chicago, projecting 
a grand exposition to show the genius, the resources, and the enter- 
prise of the greatest nation in the world, insult and discourage 
American composers by inviting a foreign musician to write us an 
appropriate cantata or symphony for the occasion? Nay, if there is 
such a thing as inspiration in musical composition we claim that it is 
impossible for any one except an American composer to fitly cele- 
brate the event. 

“With our worthy Americanized musicians we make no issue. 
All who have won a position by fair and intelligent means are cordi- 
ally welcome. But for those who attempt to disparage everything 
that is American (except the dollars) we have no respect.”’ 
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EVERYBODY SHOULD LEARN TO SING. 





BY T. B. PRATT. 


2) F all the forms of recreation, singing is acknowledged to be the 
(6) best. It is far more than a mere amusement. It is a means 

of moral, intellectual, and physical development to all who 
make a proper use of it. 

Its moral: influence is twofold—through the music itself, and 
through the words that are associated with it. Music is a language 
of the heart, a medium for arousing and expressing the noblest emo- 
tions of the soul. Vocal music has the additional advantage that 
with the tones may be associated the loftiest thoughts of the poet. 
The purest lessons may thus be conveyed through singing—a love 
for humanity, for nature, for native land, and especially a love for 
God through the musical expression of His praise. 

The intellectual influence of music is gained through the develop- 
ment of the faculties of the voice, ear, and mind, and the finer per- 
ceptions of expression. There is scarcely any limit to this power 
when wisely directed. 

Physically, singing is a positive source of health in the develop- 
ment of the lungs, and the strengthening of the delicate organism 
of the throat. Singing also aids in distinctness of speech. 
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THE MUSICAL VIsITOR ts pudlished on the 
first of every month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance. Special terms to clubs 
of five or more, Single copies, 15 cents. 

Bae” Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with this number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters om dusiness to the Publishers. 


Dr. Roor’s **Story of a Musical Life” is 
attracting much attention and receiving the 
from the American 


most favorable notices 


press. 


Mr. F, W. Root, whose book of ‘*Voice Cul- 
ture for the Female Voice” is meeting with 
such favor, has in press a book on the same 
general plan for male voices. It will be ready 


early in October. 


THE London J/usical Standard enters upon 
its thirtieth year with the issue for August 2d. 
We heartily congratulate our foreign contem- 
porary on its long and enviable record, and 
wish for it continued prosperity and useful- 


ness, 


THOSE who travel by sea will be interested 
to know of the sound experiments made at the 
English Naval Exhibition by Mr. W, B. Chal- 
mers.. It is stated that, by means of chords 
combined in various ways, conversation can be 
kept up between ships two miles apart. Signal- 
ing by sound at night or in foggy weather, if 
this method is really a success, as it seems to 
be, will greatly lessen the dangers of ocean 


travel. 


THE lady composer and conductor referred 
to in another column has a pet dog named 
‘* Mollie,” who will make her dédut on the 
stage in the opera ‘‘Fleurette.” The New 
York World suggests that it will be rather a 
risky @ébu/, because when little Miss Scott, who 
plays Fleurette, leads her on, Mollie will see her 
beloved mistress shaking a stick across the 
footlights. Then Mollie may not behave any 
better than Jerome K. Jerome’s big dog, who 
was to come on with arush and bite the villain, 
but instead waddled to the center of the stage, 
sat down, flopped his tail, and lolled out his 


tongue at the audience. 





DurinG the late Tonic Sol-fa Festival in 
London a prize test concert was given, in which 
the London Temperance Choral Society, con- 
ducted by Mr. James A. Birch, carried off the 
first prize of £15, the chosen piece being Mr. 
Dudley Buck’s ‘‘ Hymn to Music.” 


Now is the time to select the choir music for 
the fall and winter services. We call the atten- 
tion of choir-leaders and organists to the fact 
that THE MusICAL VISITOR furnishes a supply 
of practical anthems and voluntaries each 
month, and that a subscription for a year will 
bring them a selection of iausic which, in 
amount and quality, can not be procured in 
Our publishers will send 
specimen copies for examination if desired. 


any other way. 


WE QUITE agree with a remark made by a 
speaker at one of the late conventions, who 
said that the eye of the student should meet 
with the signatures at the beginning of the 
study, and reading should be done in the dif- 
ferent key positions from the first, thus letting 
them acquire a practical knowledge of these 
things before they are explained theoretically. 
This has always been our own method, and we 
have never had any difficulty in leading the 
youngest student to such an early use of the 
various signatures and keys. 


IT WAS well said by the Rev. Starr King, 
whose untimely death all lovers of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful, as he was, will never 
cease to regret, that ‘music is the universal 
language of the innermost spiritual nature. It 
can be understood in its signs and its inner 
voices by races and by grades of spirits that 
can not understand each other’s speech, and 
that are alienated in all other ways. Under- 
neath its world-wide banyan the gathering 
nations sit. Red Sioux and dreamy German 
dance and feast and fight to it.” 


Mr. DAMROSCH, who has just returned from 
Europe, confirms the 7y7dune’s report that the 
Wagner Festival at Bayreuth was a sad disap- 
music-lovers 


pointment to all the genuine 


present. Mme. Wagner, he says, has some 
strange ideas, in the carrying out of which she 
makes the performances inferior to those of 
other places, instead of the models and ideals 
that they should be. Many of the singers were 
not artists, but young people who were practi- 
cally on trial, and in ‘* Tannhauser,” in which 
the chief interest of the festival was centered, 
the part of Zi/izadeth was attempted by an en- 
tirely untutored amateur, who was altogether 
unequal to it. Then Mme, Wagner thinks that 
the movements of the performance should be 
made in time to the music and with its rhythm. 
This gives the acting a mechanical effect that 
is just what ought to be avoided in this place 
of all places. The other dramas were given 
better than ‘*Tannhauser,”’ but there was much 
dissatisfaction among the pilgrims gathered at 
Bayreuth, and much reason for it. 
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Tue editor of the Vistror, when a boy, was 
offered a position of organist of St. Michael’s 
Episcopal Church, Marblehead, Mass. We 
learn from the Jdicator that the organ in this 
church was formerly used in St. Paul’s Church, 
New York. It was put into St. Paul’s in 1780, 
and was sold to the Marblehead Church in 
1817. It was played on the occasion of Wash- 
ington’s inaugural in 1789. 


WHAT is a **cantata”’ 


our English exchanges, which asserts that the 
present interpretation of the word is not at all 
like its original meaning. It is said that 
shortly after the invention of recitative, which 
was originally used in connection with operas, 
composers desired also to utilize it in chamber 
music. A cantata was, therefore, in its primi- 
tive state, a recitation or declamation for a 
single performer, with an accompaniment for a 
single instrument. It will be seen how different 
is the present meaning of the word, as it is now 
applied to any composition of length which 
tells a story, sacred or secular, and is arranged 
for full harmony parts, soli and chorus, and 
often with orchestral accompaniment. 


is answered by one of 


Our Mr. McComus, who attended the recent 
G. A. R. meeting at Detroit, tells us that one 
of the many bands accompanying the posts was 
The 
band was an excellent one, and attracted much 
attention; so much, indeed, that it was invited 
to go across the river and give a concert. It 
consented and started. At the Canadian side a 
great crowd awaited it. In the crowd were 
a number of excise, or custom-house, men, who, 
when the young women had safely landed on 
British soil, bravely stepped up to them and 
took from them their instruments on the plea 
that they had not paid duty on them! Over 
the wharf depot was a monster banner upon 
which were the words ‘‘THIs Is CANADA. Gop 
SAVE THE QUEEN!” What a pity that the 
band did not ask for the loan of their instru- 
ments long enough to play the English na- 
tional anthem! 


one composed entirely of young women. 


AMID the present contention concerning 
notation by the advocates of shaped notes, 
round notes, figures, and Tonic Sol-fa, it would 
be well to consider the following statement 
from the editor of the A/usical Advocate and 
Home Journal, which we believe to be entirely 
correct. He says: ‘‘And just here we desire 
to say that, in our judgment, there is always 
more in the teacher to account for the failure 
of pupils to learn musical notations and sight- 
singing than there is in the system of notation 
he adopts. We mean to say that a competent 
man will succeed with any notation, and that 
an incompetent teacher will succeed with 
none.” 

The VistTorR would suggest, however, that 
it may be said that acompetent teacher will be 
more effectively equipped if he adopts the best 
notation, and the question as to which is the 


best still remains an open one with many. 























































SINGING AS AN AID TO PIANO- 
PLAYING. 


It is quite the fashion among a class of piano 
teachers and players who are disposed to rank 
themselves among the aristocrats of music, to 
look with disfavor upon the singing teacher 
and his work, and to consider both quite un- 
worthy of their distinguished consideration. 

The wise and thoroughly cultured pianist 
knows better than to hold this attitude toward 
In fact, such 
an one cheerfully recognizes all departments 


singing and the singing teacher. 


of musical study and bids good-speed to all. 

Probably no one class of persons is so much 
in need of a course of lessons from the singing 
teacher as that of the would-be pianist ; certainly 
none could be so greatly helped by them. 

Von Biillow, in once speaking upon this sub- 
ject, said, ** All pianists should learn to sing ; 
then their ears would hear more critically the 
tones they produce.” 

Thalberg, on the same subject, wrote as fol- 
lows: ‘* Whether a person wishes to sing or not, 
he or she should, at least, as a part of a good 
musical education, thoroughly cultivate the 
voice in order to develop equally, strike accu- 
rately, sustain uniformly, and connect purely 
ail the tones of a musical composition in per- 
forming it on any musical instrument.” 

Dr. Perkins, in his recent address as Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, emphasized this point, and asserted also 
that all musical study should begin with sing- 
ing, in which assertion he is supported by all 
of the more cultured, advanced, and progress- 
ive teachers, 

It is a fact that pianists, as a rule, have no 
definite idea of tonality, or key and scale 
relationship, and it is just this knowledge that 
they need the most. 

How little of the playing heard even from 
advanced performers, technically, has in it 
culture, refinement, and true soulful emotion. 
The playing of such persons amounts to noth- 
ing more nor less than hitting a number of wires 
of a certain length in a certain time by means 
of keys or hammers. 
the ear at times, but it is mere sound; it is as 
the husk without the corn, or as the marble 


The sound is pleasant to 


statue, pleasant to look at, but without a spark 
of life. 

A practical knowledge on the part of the 
pianist of the things taught by the singing 
teacher would wonderfully broaden his con- 
ceptions and his interpretations. A new world 
would open before him and he would see and 
hear things not yet dreamed of in his philoso- 
phy. 

Thus will come to pass in music what has 
come to pass in religion, that the stone which 
the builders refused shall become the head of 
the corner. 


Ovide Musin, the celebrated French violin- 
ist, begins his sixth season in America under 
the management of R. E. Johnson. Mlle. 
Follville, one of the artists of his company, is 
very talented, but twenty years old, and will 
conduct the orchestra. 








City Wotes. 


Mr. Charles L. Lewis has returned from his 
bridal tour and resumed his musical engage- 
ments. 


Mr. Van Cleve goes to the Wesleyan College 
to take the place of Mr. Lauder, who has re- 
moved to Chicago. 


Mrs. Anna Norton-Hartdegen has spent a 
quiet vacation with her parents in this city, 
refusing all engagements of a professional char- 
acter. 


Teachers who wish to announce their return, 
beginning of term, office hours, change of loca- 
tion, etc., will please inform the VisiToRr of 
their plans, and it will gladly and gratuitously 
make them known. 


Miss Julia D. Gazlay, the favorite contralto 
of the Mt. Auburn Baptist choir, has returned 
from an extended vacation tour, which included 
the principal cities in the Canadas, the Saginaw 
River, and other places of interest. She has 
resumed her duties at the church. 


Bellstedt’s celebrated ‘‘ Indian War Dance,”’ 
which, for some time past, has caused great 
commotion at the concerts of the Cincinnati 
Grand Orchestra, is now published for piano, 
and we can advise pianists who desire original 
and antique compositions to procure a copy. 


The latest and best thing in the guitar line 
is the famous Imperial Guitar with Mr. C. F. 
Geiger’s patent combined tailpiece and bridge, 
by which the tone of the instrument is in- 
creased to a great extent. At the same time it 
is the only guitar on which steel strings can be 
used to advantage, whereas it is equally as 
effective by the use of gut and silk strings. 


Mr. A.C. Barney recently gave a musicale at 
Bar Harbor, which was much above the ordi- 
nary summer-resort concert, as Mr. Barney 
was able to secure some most excellent talent 
which was at or near the Bar. Among the 
guests we noticed the names of Mr. and Mrs, 
Damrosch, the Blaines, several foreign min- 
isters, Mr. Geo. F. Whiting, and the Morrells 
of this city. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawson returned last month 
from their very enjoyable visit to Europe. Mrs, 
Lawson was warmly received everywhere, and 
received the warmest praise for her singing 
from the musicians of Germany and England. 
Had she chosen to remain in London she 
could have had constant engagements through- 
out the season. Most flattering offers were 
made her to remain abroad, which, of course, 
she was obliged to decline. Mrs, Lawson is 
now at her home on Mt. Auburn, preparing for 
her fall and winter concerts. 


Dr. Norton has related to the editor of the 
VISITOR some items of interest concerning Dr. 
Ritter, recently deceased, and also of the early 
musical history of Cincinnati, which the editor 
will put in print at an early day, The doctor is 
an enthusiast on musical subjects, and as he had 
much to do with music in this city in his 
younger days an hour spent with him is most 
entertaining and instructive. We hope to give 
our readers the benefit of a most enjoyable 
visit with which he honored us a short time 
ago, 


F, L, Bristow, musical director in the public 
schools of Covington, has purchased the 
grounds, buildings, fixtures, etc., of the High 
Bridge Camp Meeting Association at High 
Bridge, Jessamine County, Ky. The grounds 
and buildings will be greatly improved and 
converted into a place for holding musical con- 
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certs and assemblies during the two summer 
months of July and August. The large audi- 
torium (already erected) will seat an audience 
of two thousand, and is admirably adapted to 


| the purposes for which Mr. Bristow has made 





this new musical departure. 





CONCERTS AND CONVENTIONS. 


Theodore Thomas is to give a series of con- 
certs in St. Louis, with what the local papers 
denominate the ‘* World’s Fair Orchestra.”’ 


The Chautauqua Chorus was lead this year 
by Dr. H. R. Palmer and numbered one thou- 
sand voices. It is supported by a big pipe 
organ, played by Mr, I. V. Flagler, piano by 
Mrs. Bussey, and at a recent concert it had 
the addition of Roger’s Brass Band. 


Mr. T. P. Westendorf, a composer well 
known for his many successes, and who has 
been, for a long while, assistant superintendent 
of the Reform School at Louisville, Ky., and 
later in charge of the school at Pontiac, IIl., 
has removed to Washington Territory to accept 
a more advantageous position, in connection 
with Major Oliver, formerly of the House of 
Refuge of Cincinnati. 


The Worcester, Mass., annual Musical Festi- 
val will take place in September, beginning 
on the 21st, Mr. Carl Zerrahn, of Boston, con- 
ductor. There will be a chorus of five hundred 
voices, and an orchestra of sixty pieces, selected 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
choral works to be performed are Hindel’s 
‘‘Israel in Egypt,” Bruch’s ‘* Arminius,” 
Bridge’s ‘* Repentance of Ninevah,’’ Adam's 
Mass in C minor, Herbert’s ‘‘ The Captive,”’ 
aud excerpts from Wagner’s works. 


The prospects for a large and flourishing 
musical department at Baylor College, Texas, 
under the direction of Prof. G. H. Rowe, are 
very flattering. Every room in the college is 
engaged for the coming season. Special feat- 
ures, to still further elevate the high standard 
already attained by the School of Music, will 
be introduced. Miss Alice E. Holt, of Alton, 
Ill., will have charge of the vocal department, 
and will be a valuable addition to the faculty. 





- 


MUSICAL NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Madame Albani has been engaged by Abbey 
and Grau, and will sing in Chicago, November 
11th. 


Anton Rubinstein is enjoying the hospitality 
of a Saxon baron, near Dresden, while he is at 
work upon a new composition of some length. 


Ibsen, the great novelist, has at last attracted 
the attention of composers. Genee has chosen 
Ibsen’s ‘‘ Festival at Solhang” for the founda- 
tion of a romantic opera. 


Madame Fursch-Madi has been decorated 
and appointed honorary member of the Aca- 
demie des Beaux Arts, Paris. She will visit 
America again early in October. 


Walter Damrosch has returned from his trip 
to Europe. He has secured Adolph Brodsky to 
assist him in his work, and to act as concert 
master for his newly organized symphony 
orchestra. 


A lady composer and conductor has made 
her appearance in New York in the person of 
Miss Emma R.Steiner. On the 24th of Au- 


| gust her opera ‘‘ Fleurette ” was performed at 


the Standard Theater under her own daton, 


The Round Lake Festival, N. Y., was con- 
ducted this year by the veteran Boston con- 
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ductor, Carl Zerrahn, The chorus consisted 
of three hundred voices assisted by the Ger- 
mania Orchestra and various solo talent from 
different parts of the country. 


Mr, Wiske, the conductor of the New York 
Amphions, is at loggerheads with his society. 
Mr. W. resigned, and took all the music which 
the society claims as its property. Hence a 
suit, as Mr. W, asserts that the music is his 
property by a mutual understanding, 





THE NEW COMPANY FOR THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 





Mr, Grau is enthusiastic about the company 
that he has gathered, ‘* With one exception,” 
he says, ‘* we have the three greatest sopranos 
in the world; we have the two greatest con- 
traltos, the greatest tenor, the greatest baritone, 
and the greatest bass; and there are scarcely 
half a dozen really great operatic artists that 
are not in this company.” 

Mr. Grau has engaged Jean La Salla, whom 
he regards as the very first of baritones. The 
rest of the company is composed as follows: 
Sopranos and contraltos, Mme, Emma Albani, 
Mme, Lilli Lehmann, Mlle. Emma Eames, 
Mile. Maria Pettigiani, Mlle. Sofia Ravogli, 
Mlle, Mathilde Bauermeister, Mlle. Ida Klein, 
Mile, Marie Van Zandt, Mme. Sofia Scalchi, 
Mlle. Jane de Vigne and Mlle. Giulia Ravogli ; 
tenors, Signor Fernando Valero, Signor Gia- 
nini-Grifoni, Herr Paul Kalisch, M. Victor 
Capoul, Signor Roberto Vanni, Signo: Rinal- 
dini and M. Jean de Reszke; baritones, Signor 
Antonio Magini-Coletti, M. Jean Martapoura, 
Signor Agostino Carbone and Signor Edoardo 
Camera; bassos, M. Jules Vinche, Signor 
Enrico Serbolini, Signor Lodovico Viviani, 
Signor Antonio de Vaschetti, and M. Edouard 
de Reszke. 

The repertory, as now arranged, consists of 
the following operas, which will all be sung in 
Italian, except those that are noted in the list 
as being in French: ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana” 
(new), ‘*Roméo et Juliette’ (in French), 
‘Faust,’ ‘* Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” 
‘¢Les Huguenots,” ‘ Aida,” ‘*Carmen” (in 
French), ‘* L’Africaine,” ‘* Le Cid,” “*Sigurd”’ 
(new), ** Le Prophéte” (in French), ‘ Otello,”’ 
‘*Rigoletto,” “Orfeo” (first time here in Ital- 
ian), ‘* La Traviata,” ‘* Mignon”’ (in French), 
** Lakmé’”’ (in French), ‘* Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
‘* La Sonnambula,” ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,”’ ‘* Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia,” ‘‘ Dinovah,” ‘*Don Giovan- 
ni,” ** Mefistofele,” ‘* La Gioconda,”’ ** Norma,”’ 
‘* Fidelio,” ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,” ‘*Il Trova- 
tore,’’ ‘* La Juive,” “La Favorite.” 





- 


THE ‘‘NAUTCH GIRL.” 





Mr. Solomon’s new Indian opera was duly 
produced at the Savoy, London, on the 3oth 
ult. In the new work we may miss the ex- 
quisite satire of Mr. Gilbert, and the refined 
melodies and finished orchestration of Sir A. 
Sullivan; the piece, however, is written upon 
broader lines, and there is quite a surplusage of 
melodies, some of which can easily be caught 
by the audience at first hearing, and plenty of 
fun. The story is based to a certain extent on 
the topsy-turvy style of Mr, Gilbert. There is 
a Rajah, a humorous monarch, and who comes 
in amidst a procession of dancing girls, Indian 
drummers, and other followers, and sings his 


song, in which he boasts of the purity of his | 


race. A lengthy scroll gives a comical analy- 
sis of his family blood—* Blue blood, 70 per 
cent. indigo”—as blue as blue can be. His 
son has fallen in love with a Nautch girl, but 
can not marry her, for he is of Brahmin caste, 
and it is death to both to wed one of lower 
degree. He, however, debases himself in caste 
by eating ‘‘a plateful of potted corn.” His 





sacrifice is in vain. The lady herself is of 
higher caste than he, but her father has been 
| debased by falling in the Ganges and being 
fished out by a Pariah, and for forty years the 
family suit for restoration of caste rights has 
been before the court. At this moment, after 
the pretty marriage scene, news arrives that 
the court has given its verdict in the lady’s 
favor, thus rendering her wedding with the 
debased Prince impossible, This is practically 
the plot of the first act. In the second act, 
none too soon, another comical individual is 
introduced, a wooden idol, who, ‘‘as I sat by 
myself two thousand years upon the shelf,”’ 
has been ruminating upon the folly of man- 
kind. His particular grievance, however, lies 
in the fact that he has lost one of his diamond 
eyes, the jewel having been stolen and passed 
through various countries of Europe in very 
much the same way as Mr. Wilkie Collins’ 
‘*moonstone.” The idol consequently puts on 
flesh and blood, comes down to earth, con- 
demns the Rajah to death for various crimes 
against the Brahmin religion, and falls des- 
perately in love with a pretty Hindoo maiden, 
Chinna Loofa, who throughout the opera had 
been searching for her “ affinity.” Eventually 
the idol relents, for his jewel is found round 
the neck of the heroine, Bee Bee, and for her 
sake the Rajah and his son are restored to their 
former rank, so that no bar now exists to the 
union of the two lovers. Among the minor 
characters is the proprietor of a troupe of 
Nautch girls, and, indeed, one of the success- 
es of the evening was the song in the second 
act, in which the entrepreneur imitates national 
dances, including the waltz of Austria, the 
bolero of Spain, and the clinging drapery 
dance now fashionable in England. The music, 
although, perhaps, open to the charge of same- 
ness, is often bright and almost always melo- 
dious, while frequently it is tinged with an 
eastern flavor, and there is many a whimsical 
and comical touch in the wind instruments, 
The stage show is magnificent, the result of 
the several labors of costume-designers, danc- 
ing-master, and stage-manager, being almost a 
kaleidoscopic series of charming pictures. 


PROGRAM MUSIC. 





Instead of being content with the invention 
of beautiful music there has been a constant 
striving on the part of the writers of this*** pro- 
gram music”? to represent facts or follow actions 
that lie outside the domain of the art of tones. 
The auditor following the printed description, 
is occupied in attempting to trace the connec- 
tion of musical idea and poetic idea, which too 
greatly engrosses him, especially if the treat- 
ment is idealistic rather than realistic. Both 
he and the composer may seek as an end truth 
of delineation rather than beautiful music for 
its own sake. The greatest praise, perhaps, 
that can be bestowed upon such a marvelous 
production as Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” overture is that it is not only 
markedly characteristic but also unusually 
beautiful merely as music. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards thinks that the at- 
tempt to weave science and cold facts together 
in the modern novel may result in its deca- 
dence, It is similarly a question if instru- 
mental music in attempting to illustrate sub- 
jects more immediately suitable to the elastic 
and other arts has not entered upon a phase 
that is doomed to failure. 

Many other remarks by celebrated novelists 
on the pressing subject of the future deserve 
comment, and seem to have perfect parallels in 
the tonal art, which has similarly shown a 
marvelous activity in the recent past. It 
appears, however, to be sufficient to refer to 
such correspondence and let others pondering 
these questions interest themselves in noting 
other coincidences. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY. 

He was, indeed, in a particular sense, an ex- 
emplar of Russian art. Three years ago he 
visited the chief cities of western Europe at 
the direct instance, or at least through the di- 
rect mediation, of the Russian government. A 
traveling stipend was given to him that he 
might exhibit the fruits of the wonderful prog- 
ress which Russia has made in music within 
scarcely more than a generation. Wherever 
he went he was the hero of the hour, and 
through his agency the people of Paris, Lon- 
don, and other European capitals came to re- 
alize the force of Von Biilow’s remarks many 
years ago, that the best German music was now 
being written in Paris and St. Petersburg. It 
is not necessary to accept this dictum as liter- 
ally true to see its forcefulness, There are still 
composers in Germany whose works suffer 
nothing when compared with the best products 
of the Russian school, but the aggressiveness 
of M. Tschaikowsky and his colleagues, their 
marvelous daring and mastery of those ele- 
ments of composition which proclaim creative 
vigor, the newness, strangeness, and dramatic 
potency of the folk music whose spirit they in- 
fuse into their compositions, even when they 
make no use of their popular melodies, all com- 
bine to justify the belief that the dominant 
school of the last hundred years has a danger- 
ous rival in these Slavonic composers, It was 
the performance of M. Tschaikowsky’s ‘* Man- 
fred” Symphony four and a half years ago 
which led the 77zdune to utter the warning cry 
** Look out for the Muscovite!” In Russia the 
great heart of the people beats in the music 
even of such cultured and finished composers 
as M. Tschaikowsky, and it therefore has an 
elemental power. There is a trace of barbar- 
ism in it with its directness, truthfulness, and 
forcefulness. Scarcely a composition has come 
from St. Petersburg for years in which we have 
not been called on to observe that huge yearn- 
ing for characteristic expression which will 
one day break through all the res!rictions that 
now confine it and make its impress on the 
music of the world. M. Tschaikowsky is an 
interesting phenomenon in our present activi- 
ties, because in him we are constrained to see 
the wise mediator between the staid German 
school and the reckless, untamed zeal of the 
younger men among his colleagues, like Rim- 
ski-Korsakow, who would sacrifice the essence 
of art for the sake of national feeling. He is 
also interesting because of all the Russian mu- 
sicians except Rubinstein we know his music 
best. 


THE RUSSIAN NATIONAL HYMN. 


No; Tschaikowsky is not the author of the 
Russian national hymn. Glinka it was who 
introduced it into his opera, ‘‘The Life for 
the Czar.” It is the composition of Alexei 
Fedorowitch Lwoff, a friend of Berlioz, and 
was first produced in Moscow December 11, 
1833. It had its originin this wise: The Czar, 
weary of hearing while in Germany and Aus- 
tria the ‘* Heil dir im Siegerskranz”’ (otherwise 
‘*God Save the Queen,”’ or ‘* America’’), com- 
manded Count Benkendorff to give a commis- 
sion for a Russian national hymn which should 
bear the stamp of nationality, of religion, and 
of popular sentiment. This commission was 
given to Lwoff, who composed the music to 
which Shukowski wrote the words. It was first 
played on November 23, 1833, in presence of 
the Czar, the Czarevitch, and the Grand Duke 
Michael Paulovitch. The Czar was delighted 
with it, and rewarded the composer with a gold 
tabatiere with brilliants and bearing the impe- 
rial portrait and the right to inscribe the title of 
the hymn ‘‘God Preserve the Czar,” upon his 
coat of arms. It was first publicly performed 
on December 25, 1833, in the concert-room of 
the Winter Palace. 

















THE POPULAR SONG. 

An attaché of the New York Sun has been 

interviewing a music publisher on the subject 

of popular songs. and, among other questions, 

the 

answers, we extract for the benefit of the read- 
ers of the VIsIToR. 


propounded the following, which, with 


‘*¢ What quality must a song possess to make | 
q y a | 


it popular?” 

‘«It must have a catching strain of melody.” 

‘*Are more humorous or more sentimental 
songs sold ?” 

‘¢ Sentimental, by a great majority.” 

‘*Which are in greater demand: songs of 
love or songs of affection ?”’ 

*« At first thought I should say love; but 
when I come to think again I should say per- 
haps songs of affection. There is a greater 
variety of love songs; the songs of affection 
usually turn toward mother and home.” 

‘* Does the demand for songs in this country 
increase in proportion to the population ?” 

‘«T think it increases more rapidly.” 

‘* Are we growing more humorous or more 
sentimental, as indicated by the sale of songs ?” 

‘*I should say that there is no noticeable 
change in this respect, but the quality of our 
music is improving.” 

“Are there parts of the country in which 
the demand for songs of one kind or the other 
predominates ?”’ 

‘‘There is in cities a greater demand for 
humorous and for character songs, but human 
nature is pretty uniform in city and country, 
and melody is most in demand.” 

‘* Does a song that becomes generally popu- 
lar spread quickly ?”’ 

“It does if it is really catchy, is a song that 
everybody can sing, and is properly introduced. 
It is taken up by orchestras and bands, and 
is played in concert saloons, and wherever 
people assemble for amusement; it is whistled 
in the streets and played at home. The sales 
of some of the songs that have reached wide 
popularity have been very large, but they are 
often overstated. ‘Annie Rooney,’ which is 
an English publication not copyrighted here, 
has been issued in this country in many cheap 
editions as well as in the ordinary form; the 
sales of all these editions have amounted so 
far to about 150,000 copies. This is really an 
enormous sale, but it is probable that people 
generally would suppose that a much larger 
number of copies had been sold. The fact is, 
that of those who whistle or hum a song that 
pleases them not more than one in twenty will 
buy a copy. There are produced in this 
country perhaps fifty new pieces of music 
every week, including ten or fifteen songs. 
Most of these new songs are never heard of; 
some of them may sell enough copies to pay 
for getting them up; a few become popular. 
There.are beautiful songs which are so difficult 
that they can not become popular, and some- 
times a song that has all the elements of popu- 
larity, but that has not been properly intro- 
duced or pushed, may remain for a time un- 
known to the general public.” 

‘* Are there songs which attain great popu- 
larity in only certain parts of the country ?” 

“Yes. A sentimental song may for some 
reason attain exceptional local popularity or 
the popular song may be on a local topic. 
Sometimes a song strikes the fancy of a music 
teacher, who teaches it to all her pupils, who 
in turn spread a knowledge of it among their 
acquaintances. From various parts of the 
country we have at times demands that may 
seem almost unaccountable, but which might 
upon inquiry be very easily accounted for.” 

** Are the songs of the war still in demand ?” 

**VYes. ‘Marching Through Georgia’ has a 
large and steady sale, and ‘ Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground,’ ‘Battle-Cry of Freedom,’ 





‘Tramp, Tramp,’ and some others also sell 


well. The sale of the war songs is governed 
somewhat by circumstances, but, taken alto- 
gether, it is large and not decreasing.” 

Of the patriotic songs the one most in de- 
mand is ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ The 


| sale of single copies of these songs is steady, 


but not large, for they are found in almost 


| every song-book. 





THE MAY FESTIVAL CHORUS. 


The Executive Committee of the May Festi- 
val make the following announcement con- 
cerning the fall and winter campaign : 

As it will be but little over a month before 
the active preparatory work for the Festival of 
1892 must be begun, the following preliminary 
announcement is made: 

The chorus rehearsals will be resumed on 
Monday evening, October 5th. 

The board of directors desire to publicly ex- 
press their acknowledgment of the valuable 
services of Mr. B. W. Foley in the position of 


| journey. 


chorus director during the past year, and they | 


regret that,on account of the nature of his 
other engagements, he has found it impossible 
to renew his engagement with us for this year. 

The board has deemed it best for the Festi- 
val interests to secure the services of a man 
who has been more thoroughly identified with 
the Festival chorus-work than any other in the 
country, and who has personally aroused more 
enthusiasm and devotion than any other man. 

In Arthur Mees the chorus and the public 
recognize a musician of the highest order of 
talent for choral instruction and the require- 
ments of the Festival. Mr. Mees resides in New 
York now, and has his entire time occupied by 
his work, but the directors have induced him, 
from his great interest in the cause, to give up 
a part of this and to arrange the rest so that he 
can come to Cincinnati from New York each 
week. 

As Mr. Thomas removes to Chicago October 
Ist, he will come from that place frequently 
during the winter, for the purpose of assisting 
and supervising the work of the chorus, 

Those who have had the benefit of the in- 
struction by Mr. Thomas know very well how 
great a privilege it is to have his presence at 
rehearsals, and the value of his co-operation 
with Mr. Mees will be readily appreciated. 

We will undoubtedly have the most effective 
chorus-work that has ever been accomplished 
here, and the promise for the Festival of 1892 
is very bright. 

Due notice will be given of the time when 
Mr. Mees will be here to receive applications 
for membership in the chorus. 

WILLIAM N. Hosart, President. 
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| chafed our good old friend almost 
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Musical bopper. 


A subject on which it is very difficult to 
keep up interest is a mortgage. 


Many men tie their horses very carefully, 
but let their tongues run loose 


OLLIE’s OpInION—Little Ollie Millie heard 
her sister Lula speaking of a diary, and having 
had it explained to her that a personal diary 
was a brief record of one’s life, she exclaimed: 
‘Well, then, I don’t see what they want to 
call it a diary for ; seems to me they oughter 
call it a livery.” 


When good Mr. McComus went with his 
comrades to the great G. A. R. meeting at 
Detroit, it occurred to him to take a bottle of 
tea along with which to refresh himself on the 
Some one sat down on his valise, 
breaking the bottle, thus distributing the tea 
more freely and generally than was intended. 
But the unkindest cut of all was, that the 
‘*boys”’ would not believe it was ‘ tea,” and 
beyond en- 


durance. But it was tea, after all. 
VERY IMPORTANT MEETING, Hoffman 
Howes: ‘*‘ Ah, Rocky, old fel, that you?” 


Rockaway Beeche: ‘‘ Hello, Hoffy, deah boy! 
Gad, but I’m glad to see you!”’ Hoffy: ‘*Glad 
to see you, old chappie; dooced glad, ha, ha!”’ 
Rocky: ‘*Ya-as; ha, ha, ha!”’ Hoffy : 
“Hanged if I ain’t! ha, ha, ha!’ Rocky: 
‘*But I must get on, old fel. Dooced glad I 
met you, though!”’ Hoffy: ‘*Glad I met you, 


| deah boy! Hanged if I ain’t!”’ Rocky: 
‘“*By, by—so glad!’ Hoffy: ‘*Tra-la, old 
chappie.” Rocky: ‘‘ Ya-as.” Hoffy: ‘ Ya- 
as.”” Rocky—Hoffy (in chorus): ‘* By, by!” 
A writer in Zemple Bar says: ‘‘ Queen 


Victoria, it is well known, is not only fond of 
music, but is an excellent pianist, with a won- 
derfully correct ear. The Baroness Bloomfield 


in her ‘Reminiscences’ relates how on one 


| occasion the queen desired her to sing, and 


A northern manufacturer, who owns a large | 
mill and employs a great many operatives, has | 


turned music to a profitable account. Finding 
that his hands roved about and occasionally 
got into mischief in the dinner hour the pro- 
prietor engages a wind band to play in one of 
the big rooms during this period. The result 
has more than answered expectations ; ‘* music 
wins the day,” just as it did in the contest 
Dryden wrote about. The toilers are kept to- 
gether enjoying their dinner and a concourse 


of sweet sounds simultaneously, and when the | 


bell to recommence rings, every one is on the 
spot. There are no laggards, no valuable time 
lost, and, with minds refreshed, the workers re- 
sume their duties. This commercial aspect of 
the employment of music is to be commended, 
and may in many cases be copied with advan- 
tage all round. —London Musical News. 








The great Lower Rhine Festival is announced 
to take place at Whitsuntide. Herr Schuch, 
director. 


she, ‘in fear and trembling,’ sang one of Grisi’s 
famous airs, but omitted a shake at the end, 
The queen’s quick ear immediately detected 
the omission, and, smiling, Her Majesty said, 
‘Does not your sister shake, Lady Normandy ? 
to which Lady Normandy promptly replied, 
‘Oh yes, ma’am, she is shaking all over!’”’ 
FAVORITE 


SONGS. 


The toper’s—‘* When the bloom is on the 
rye.” 

The miner’s—*‘ Rock me to sleep, mother.” 

The shoe-dealer’s—‘‘ Oh, dem golden slip- 


ers !” 

The evolutionist’s—‘“ Listen to my tale of 
woe.”’ : 

The merchant’s—* The sweet by and by.”’ 


The hunter’s 

The carpenter’s 
cies,” 

The burglar’s—*‘ Oft in the stilly night.” 

The baldheaded man’s—‘Shoo, fly, don’t 
bother me!’’ 

The dyer’s—‘* Why do summer roses fade ?” 

The reporter’s—* Speak to me, speak.”’ 

The milliner’s—‘‘ The flowers that bloom in 
the spring, tra, la.” 

The capitalist’s— ‘* Ye 
°’ bonny Doon.” 

The miller’s—**’Tis but a little faded flow- 
ee.” 

The countryman’s—‘‘ The wearing of the 
green.”’ 

The convict’s— 
dove.”’ 

The gambler’s—‘‘ God save the Queen 

The carpet tack’s—‘‘I am little, but, oh 
my ” 


‘* White wings.” 
‘‘T build a bridge of fan- 


banks and braes 


*‘Oh, for the wings of a 


” 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


Frederic W. Root, the well-known vocal 
teacher, has recently published a volume en- 
titled ** Root’s New Course in Voice Culture 
and Singing for the Female Voice.” It is a 
work that, without indulging in humor or ex- 
aggeration, may be said to fill a long felt want. 
It is one of the most complete treatises of its 
kind extant, covering a wide scope of topics 
in a thorough manner. There are forty-five 
subjects, covering the art of voice culture. 
Here are some of the most prominent features 
of the work: Attention is given from the 
outset to the mental side of the study, so that 
pupils may be familiar with the minors, chro- 
matic harmonies, suspensions, and difficult in- 
tervals in which modern music abounds. At 
the same time the sense of rhythm is developed 
and music-reading taught. The elements of 
successful song-singing are all defined and 
classified, including phrasing, execution, and 
expression. As far as possible all topics are 
presented on three planes, in order to reach all 
degrees of intelligence and progress, as: 1) 
The plane of bodily action—motions or posi- 
tions of jaw, tongue, larnyx, etc. 2) The 
plane of tone sensation—tone in the head, in 
chest, forward tone, etc., and 3) The plane of 
imagination and sentiment—a hearty tone, a 
bright, laughing tone, etc. There are no 
elaborate theories set forth; but practical, sys- 
tematic work in the eight departments of the 
singer’s education: register, placing, resona- 
ting, breath-support, declamation, execution, 
expression, and musicianship. Study is made 
attractive by the free use of easy yet musi- 
cianly pieces, including songs of strong, healthy 
sentiment. A new plan for teaching intervals 
and music-reading is adopted, by which the 
teacher can hear in a few minutes the results of 
much practice on the part of the pupil. In 
fine, it is a valuable aid to every one engaged 
in the training and development of the voice. 
— Chicago Post. 





THE HARP. 


The harp King David played on had ten 
strings, which were touched with the plectrum. 
The better opinion is that it was a species of 
guitar. Neither shape nor number of strings 
was always the same. There was certainly one 
kind of harp called in Hebrew ‘ sheminith,”’ 
with eight strings, and another that had twenty- 
four. And Josephus tells of one with ten 
strings, that was played on with the fingers. 

David’s harp was carried under the arm, 
when he executed those ceremonial dances 
which we have no reason to believe were of a 
rotatory description, notwithstanding the pe- 
culiar performances of modern dervishes. We 
would prefer to think of David’s dancing as a 
high-stepping performance, with something of 
minuet stateliness; but it is more likely that it 
consisted in beating his feet on the ground to 
mark time, a solemn form of the mode in which 
our colored friends pat Juba. 

The people most famed for the harp are the 
Irish. The instrument was national, too, with 
the Welsh and Scots. There were four sorts. 
The commonest was the second in size, parent 
to the violin, called in Irish ‘‘ cruit,’”’ in Welsh 
‘crwth’ (crooth), whence the old English 
name for fiddle, ‘* crowther.’? The Irish com- 
mon harp, or ‘* clarsach,” is believed to be fig- 
ured in a certain Egyptian painting, which 
shows it as possessing the general form of the 
modern harp. The harp used by the bards 
was quite another affair; it had ten strings, 
and was played by a bow. King Brian Bo- 


romh’s harp is thirty-two inches high, and has 
twenty-eight string-holes. The old Welsh harp 
had nine strings, and that of the Caledonians 
only four. 


The Welsh used hair for strings. 





The London Lancet writes editorially on the 
subject of ‘‘ Music asa Remedy”: ‘* Most of us 
have at one time or another been convinced by 
personal experience of the fact that perception 
of pain and of grief depend in great measure on 
our mental attitude for the time being. It grows 
under observation, wanes if neglected, and is 
even obliterated for a time if our emotions are 
strongly acted on by some shock or counter 
attraction. It is clearly in this way that we 
must explain the anesthesia of hypnotism and 
the soothing effects of harmony in sound. This 
very sense of calm has, moreover, as a form of 
rest, a distinctly curative tendency, so that mu- 
sic may tothis extent be regarded as a remedy 
inillness. Theancient healers understood this, 
and we find, accordingly, that hardly any pre- 
scription or course of treatment was by them 
regarded as efficacious unless agreeably com- 
bined with the allurements of melody or 
quaintly blended with an incantation. Egyp- 
tians, Indians, Greeks, and Romans in turn 
wooed in this manner the wis medicatrix, and, 
we can not doubt, with a fair measure of suc- 
cess. It need hardly excite comment, there- 
fore, that the same attraction of melody has 
been credited in our own days with a curative 
property. One of the latest notes on this sub- 
ject is one which applauds music as an ano- 
dyne in gout. The reference, of course, is to 
the pain endured rather than the malady which 
occasioned it. This latter is beyond the con- 
trol of merely neurotic forces. What refine- 
ments of molecular change in the sensorium un- 
derlie the anzesthesia so readily induced there 1s 
yet no evidence to show. Whatever their na- 
ture, however, we may take it for granted that 
that they do occur, and the process which gives 
rise to them is perhaps not altogether un- 
worthy of experimental use now and then by 
the modern practitioner.” 





‘*Everything is good ¢ its place,” but abom- 
inable when out of it. This truism forms the 
only platform upon which all musical artists 
and teachers can stand firmly and favorably. 
Exclusiveness is a result of contracted experi- 
ence and thought, or of a determination—based 
on the inability of an arrogated dilettanteism 
not to go beyond the limits of its own circle’s 
microcosm, Such warped humanity forgets or 
ignores the fact that broad musical art ad- 
dresses itself to the emotions, and with such 
force that man’s whole being is appealed to 
and seized upon. Science affords us cleafness 
which is demonstrable; but art, especially mu 
sical art, brings forth representations of an 
inner consciousness—of a heavenly foretaste 
so richly filled with unalloyed enjoyment that 
science—as mere science—must bow before it as 
only its worthy and honored servant. 

Music can not describe material realities; 
but melodious music, of fine form and inspira- 
tion, evolves and sways our purest and highest 
spiritual nature; it nestles into our bosoms, en- 
wraps our hearts, and clings to us with passion- 
ate love, breathing warm, delicious life into 
our whole beings; and, for a time at least, it 
drives out of us all feelings of apathy and en- 
mity, of care, gloom, and despair; thus linking 
all fairly refined people closer together, by a 
community of feeling, through the bonds of a 
common humanity.— W. H. Neave, 





The Treasury Department has decided that 
bees are animals, for the purpose of levying 
duties upon them when imported, The law 
fixes a duty upon ‘‘animals.” This reminds 
one of the English train guard’s decision, A 
party of naturalists were traveling, and the 
guard charged twenty-five cents for a rabbit, 
the same as a dog. The owner objected, and a 
friend drew from his pocket a snapping-turtle, 
inquiring if he must pay twenty-five cents on 
that. The guard retired for consultation, and 
returned with the statement: ‘Cats is dogs, 
and rabbits is dogs, but turtles is hinsects,”’ 





WHY BACH IS NOT APPRECIATED. 


The reason why the public at large is unable 
to appreciate Bach is that untrained ears are 
unable to follow his melody because it is so 
interwoven with the various harmonic parts; 
therefore, perhaps naturally enough, they insist 
that there is ‘*no melody in it,” notwithstand- 
ing the contrary opinion of experts. History 
repeated itself in the case of Wagner’s operas, 
which were also slow in finding proper appre- 
ciation for precisely the same reason, that their 
melody is so interwoven with the harmonic 
parts that many of the hearers could not at first 
see the melodic ‘‘ trees”? on account of the im- 
penetrable ** forest.’ Saint-Saéns, in his, inter- 
esting collection of criticisms called ‘‘Harmonie 
et Mélodie,” refers to some of Wagner’s “ har- 
monies which would not be approved in any 
conservatory; on reading the score they seem 
impossible; on hearing them they sound strange 
but delicious.” What is the invention of a new 
sequence of simple notes called a melody com- 
pared with the originality and genius required 
for conceiving such entirely novel and striking 
harmonic combinations? And can you wonder 
that the ‘* melody operas,” of which Rossini 
composed forty and Donizetti over sixty, have 
almost entirely disappeared from the face of 
the earth, while Wagner’s music-dramas are 
dominating the stage everywhere?  Saint- 
Saéns indicates the reason for this survival of 
the fittest in the remark that ‘*Wagner imitated 
the medizval artists who sculptured a cathedral 
with the same skill and attention to details that 
they used in decorating furniture.” Yet this 
very circumstance wield have doomed Wagner 
to wait as long as Bach for recognition had it 
not been for his rare genius for charming into 
existence ravishing new tone-colors which ap- 
peal to the ear at once, and for his dramatic 
genius which enabled him to create plays 
worthy of the music wedded to them. Bach 
and Wagner are the greatest harmonists, and 
therefore the greatest composers, the world has 
produced—a proposition the truth of which 
will be more clearly demonstrated year by year. 
It will then be seen how ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” 
for instance, raised music to a new and higher 
harmonic level, where the chord of the ninth 
seems as natural as the common major triad, 
but a thousand times more beautiful as a basis 
of music. 





PADEREWSKI. 


Ignace J. Paderewski, who is to concertize 
in America during next season, was born in 
Podolia, in Russian Poland, on November 6, 
1860. His musical talents developed them- 
selves early, but he was in the main self-taught 
until at the age of twenty-one he went to 
Berlin, and studied composition under the late 
Frederic Kiel. It was not until he was twenty- 
four that he finally decided to devote himself 
to the piano, as a performer on which he has 
since won such remarkable distinction. His 
principal instructor has been M. Leschetizky, 
the husband of the eminent pianist, Madame 
Essipoff. For the last three years M. Pade- 
rewski had adopted the career of what Schu- 
mann called the retsender Virtuoso, and the 
high expectations excited by the reports of 
his success on the continent have been amply 
fulfilled by the series of recitals held by him 
in London. We may add that M. Paderewksi 
is admirably free from the platform manner- 
isms for which his somewhat fantastic appear- 
ance prepares us. As a composer he has 
achieved no small measure of success, his pub- 
lished works including concertos for violin and 
pianoforte—the latter of which he will intro- 
duce at his orchestral concerts here—Sonatas 
for violin and violoncello, about thirty pieces 
for pianoforte, and some songs. 
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252 THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


— 
WM: H. SHERWOOD. 


We have just issued the following beautiful Piano 
Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher. Other pieces are in course of preparation, 
notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap- 


pear. 
PIANO SOLOS, 


Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No.1, - Price, 40 


Ethelinda, Op. 14, No.2, - + © ae 

Exhilaration, Op.14,No. 3, - “  50e 

A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No.4. - “ 40e 

Christmas Dance, Op. 14, No. 4, “« Me 
PIANO DUET. 

Christmas Dance, - - - Price, $1.00 


It is a sheer waste of words to speak of the merits 
of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions. Teachers 
acd others will find these pieces of great value. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


WACNER ALBUM. 


A New Collection of Original Compositions, 
By RICHARD WAGNER, 
And choice selections from his works, arranged by 
the Best Masters. 

Edited by J. O. von Prochazka. 
Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. Price 
65 cts per copy. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


avrew Sacred Cantata. 


JACOB and ESAU. 


A CANTATA FOR ADULTS. 


Words by A. J. Foxwell. Music by Geo. 
F. Root, 


In Two Parts—Part 1.—The Promise. 
Part 2.—The Fulfillment. 

This cantata requires a Reader in addition to the 
chorus. Though intended mostly for adults, there 
are parts for the children of the Sunday school. 

It is eminently practical, every number being 
melodious and pleasing, and yet above the ordinary 
cantata in style and treatment. Price 50 cts. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCE 00., Cincinnati 


-PADEREWSKI. 


The Paderewski Concert Album, a collec- 
tion selected from the concert repertoire of the great 
Russian pianoforte virtuoso. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka. 


Besides the compositions of Paderewski, this vol- 
ume includes compositions by D’ Albert, Huber, Bi- 
zet, Liszt, Dreyshock, Karganoff. 

Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 


PRICE 65c. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 


Organ Mosaics 


A Practical Collection of Music for the 


Reed or Pipe Organ, 


Selected and Arranged from 
STANDARD and CLASSIC COMPOSERS. 
By J. R. MURRAY, 


Aathor of “ Murray’s Method for the Organ.”’ ‘‘ 100 
Organ Voluntaries,”’ etc., ete. Price $1.00. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati 





| cians care but little for the appearance of the music 


al Analysis 


| 


A system designed to cultivate the art of analyzing 
and criticising, and to assist in the performance 
and understanding of the works of the great 
composers of different epochs. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 

Author of *‘ The Language of Music,” “The Art of 
Song,’ ‘“‘The Mysteries of Music,’’ etc., etc. 
We have enthusiastic testimonials of the book from 
the following well-known musicians who endorse 

and use the book in their work. 

EUGEN D’ALBERT, WM. H. SHERWOOD 
CLARENCE EDDY, S, B. MILLS, 
DUDLEY BUCK, EMIL LIEBLING, 

W. C. E, SEEBOECK, 

S. G. PRATT, L. G. GOTTSCHALK, 

A. HYLLESTED, D. M. LEVETT. 
Endorsed and strongly recommended as a valuable 
work by THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, PUBLIC 
OPINION, and all the prominent papers and crit- 

ics. 
Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, S2.co. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
THE 


MISSIONARY TRIUMP, 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, 


By S. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 


This book is the only one of its kind. It has three 
departments: Home Missions, Foreign Missions, 
and Miscellaneous Mission Songs. The words and | 
music, mostly new, are helpful and inspiring, and | 
it is believed that the ‘‘ Missionary Triumph" will | 
be welcomed and used by all interested in Mission 
Work. Price 35 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 











AN IDEAL EDITION. ° 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi- 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 


The Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care 


fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul- 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of “The esertean Artists’ 
Edition,”’ these requisites being but too frequently 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi- 





they buy. An effort has been made (and we feel 
with success) to have all translations of songs purely 
singable, and uone but compositions of an artistic 


| character have been or will be issued in this Edition. 


“The American Artists’ Edition’’ includes not 
only the works of our best American and modern 


| Foreign composers, but also the latest and most cor- | 


| 


| Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music | 


rectly fingered and revised editions of the standard 
works of the old masters. | 
Particular attention will be given to making an | 
edition of the works of Wagner that can be used to 
advantage by students as well as artists. | 


Books Furnished Free on Application, 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 


A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 


PIANOFORTE DUET CEMS. 


Compiled from the works of the Best Composers 
Edited by J. O. von PROCHAZKA,. 


Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 112 pp. 
Price 65 cts per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


This is what the musical public say 
of our 


ial Athens, 


The success of Vol. I. has been so spent that we 
have been obliged to issue an entirely new col- 
lection, which we have named 


Practical Anthems, Vol. 2. 


This is not a rehash from other books, nome of 
the music having ever appeared in book 
form before. Each — has been thoroughly 
tested and approved, before being assigned a place 
in the book. f 

Size and style uniform with Vol. I. 208 pages. 

PRICE $1.00. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCE C0., Cincinnati 


ON A NEW PLAN! 
SUuUbDDsSs’ 


Wngan Yoluntaries 


—FOR— 


PIPE of REED ORGAN. 


By W. F. SUDDS. 





In compiling this book the author decided to give 
the “‘old masters’ and “old favorites’? a much 
needed rest, and we have as a result a book of valu- 
able organ pieces entirely new and good as new. 
Purchasers of this book will not be again 1 bow 
what they already possess in a dozen other publica- 
tions. 

Part I includes, chiefly, slow movements, suita- 
ble for Service Preludes and Offertoires. Part II 
consists of Postludes, Marches, Minuets, Gavottes, 
ete., suitable for concluding Voluntaries, together 
with music of a more festal and secular character. 

Much care has been taken to exclude what is 
known as‘‘ dry ’’ music, however scholarly (to which 
the average Congregation seems to listen, when un- 
avoidable, as so much punishment), and at the same 
time inelude nothing but what is sufficiently musi- 
cian-like to interest musically cultured people. It 
has been pronounced by experienced Organists to be 


“° BEST ORGAN BOOK. 
Price, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


IOLIN STRINGS unequaled for Durabil- 
ity, for Trueness and for Tone. Will be 
sent, post free, upon receipt of 15 cents. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O, 








MMERIGAN ARTISTS’ EDITION, The John Church Co. 
ALBUM VOL. 1 and VOL. 2. . 


cated by J.0. von Procnacke. FAMOUS“ MEYER ® Flutes 


Price 65 cents each. 
FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


We have just published the above fine collections 
CATALOGUES 


of artistic compositions by the old masters and the 
best modern Com posers. These books, like our 

of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
any address on application. 


‘* Mosaics’ and ‘‘ Classics,’’ are printed from large, 
engraved =. by the lithograph process. Valua 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


ble to teachers, professionals, and amateurs. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


ROOT & SONS Music Co. 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 


WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 
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UNESES=ZCELIED Iv 


POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 








PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 








AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A | 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. | 





THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., 


| 
| 
| 
CINCINNATI, O. | 






MUSIC 


Sabbath-Day Music. 


verb book, full sheet size 
avec plates Very 


Choice Sacred Solos. 


Thirty-nine songs for Sopran« 


and Tenor. 


Choice Sacred £ olos for Low Vo 


Forty so 


ngs for Contralto 


Choice Sacred Duets. 


Thirty 


Song Classics, Vols. ! and 2. 


Two vo 


songs 


Piano Classics, Vols. ! and 2. 


lumes 
of acknowledged repu 


each with about 
tation 


Baritone, a 


», Mezzo-S« 


ices. 
| (a Se 


beautiful duets by standard aut! 


I'wo large volumes, full music size, contair 
pective 


forty-four and thirty-one pieces res 


Only the best composers are represented 


“OLIVER 


NEW YORK 


C. H. Dirson & Co 


| Any volume, postpaid, in paper 1 
21.95: cloth gilt $2 


TSON COMPANY, Boston 


CHICACO: LYON & HEALY 


hoards 


PHILA 


J. E. Ditson & Co 
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HARRINGTON. 


Cc. W. 
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An Evening Hymn. 
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GEORGE W. DOANE. 
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